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ABSTRACT 

A study examined the characteristics of a sample of 
1,722 inmates (166 females and 1,556 males) received by the Ohio 
Department of Rehabilitation and Correction in September and October 
1985. The sample (approximately 18.97. of all inmates received by the 
department in 1985) was characterized with respect to the following: 
race, age, educational level, estimated time to serve, and tested 
educational level. At the time of their arrest, approximately 32. 5% 
of the inmates were unemployed and over 882 were under 40 (nearly 
half the females and 62.67. of the males were under age 29). Over 807. 
of the females and 66.8% of the males had estimated release times of 
2 years or less. Over 427. of the females and 60% of the males had not 
completed high school. Among the study recommendations were the 
following: emphasis on academic and vocational programs to prepare 
inmates for the correctional institution-to-community transition; 
continuation of mandatory adult basic education programs for inmates 
testing below the 6th grade level; and continuation (and possibly 
expansion to include computer-assisted instruction) of high school 
equivalency programs. (Correctional education enrollment data and 
program grant information are appended.) (MN) 
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ABSTRACT 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE OHIO INMATE INTAKE POPULATION AND 
THE IMPLICATIONS FOR CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMMING 



The paper looks at a sample of 1722 inmates received by the 
Ohio Department of Rehabilitation and Correction in September 
and October of 1985. The sample consisted of 166 females and 
1556 males sent by the courts to begin serving various terms 
of incarceration within the state prison system. The author 
presents preliminary data on the characteristics of this 
sample. Included in the presentation are the race, age, 
claimed educational level, estimated time to serve, and tested 
educational level which are described in the analysis. Based 
on the description of the characteristics of this group, the 
author makes a number of recommendations for the Ohio Central 
School District, the education authority of the Ohio 
Department of Rehabilitation and Correction. The author 
concludes that the primary goal of the education programs is 
to provide opportunities for the inmates to increase their 
preparedness academical ly and vocational ly for the transition 
from the institution to the community. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE OHIO INMATE INTAKE POPULATION AND 
THE IMPLICATIONS FOR CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMMING 



INTRODUCTION 

The prison systems in the United States consist of both state 
and federal jurisdictions. In recent U.S. history, the level 
of the prison population has reached epidemic proportions, A 
recent publication by the Bureau of Justice Statistics of the 
U.S. Department of Justice reported that the number of persons 
under correctional supervision, in 1986, exceeded 3.2 million 
or approximately 1.8% of the U.S. adult population. Of this 
number, 272,736 were confined in jails and another 545,133 
were in state or federal prisons (U.S. Department of Justice, 
1989). The general characteristics of the incarcerated 
population include significant alcohol £>nd substance abuse, 
above-average unemployment and under-employment , as well as a 
general lack of basic educational skills such as functional 
1 iter a cy and computational ski 1 Is . Therefore , developing 
educational programs for this population provides an enormous 
task for the correctional education profession. 

The State of Ohio has experienced similar difficulties, 
although on a smal 1 er scale . Ohio can general ly be considered 
representative of the larger United States. Ohio has both 
rural and urban populations as well as a mix of both 
industrial and agricultural enterprises. The Ohio Department 



of Rehabilitation and Correction (DR&C), paralleling the 
nation's experience, has experienced a tremendous growth in 
the incarcerated population in the last decade. In 1979, the 
total inmate population was 13,360. By the beginning of 1989, 
the inmate population had increased to 25,857 and the 
Department was experiencing record numbers of new commitments 
being received at the three reception centers as reflected 
by the latest intake count. Similarly., in almost every other 
state prison system and the Federal Bureau of Prisons, the 
adult incarcerated population has soared in the past decade. 
The total U.S. prison population in 1976 was 314,457 as 
compared to thl 1986 census of prison population which totaled 
545,133 (U.S. Dept. of Justice 1986, 1989). The combination 
of the increase in the years of average prison sentences and 
the increase in the rate of incarceration have exacerbated the 
problem of overcrowding in our nation's prisons. * 

The questions most frequently asked of this population in 
terms of educational need revolve around the areas of 
educational and employment skills. The general consensus has 
been that the majority of the incarcerated population have not 
received a high school diploma or equivalency and that a 
significant proportion are functionally illiterate. In 
addition, this population suffers from extensive unemployment 
and underemployment compared to the general population. The 
purpose of this paper, -then, is to analyze the characteristics 
of the Ohio inmate intake population in an attempt to draw 
conclusions and implications for the planning of 
appropriate correctional education programs. Most literature 



on adult correctional education Include estimates of 
educational and achievement levels of this special population. 
In a national survey of correctional education programs in 
1979, Raymond Bell and his colleagues estimated that over 50% 
of the inmate population is illiterate and that over 90% 
lacked a high school diploma. These figures were based on 
previous estimates of the educational achievement of the 
incarcerated learner (Bell, et al., 1979). One of the 
objectives of this paper is to provide specific data regarding 
these characteristics as well as other information germaine to 
the problems of program development in the Ohio adult 
correctional education system. 

The Ohio Central School District was established as part of 
the DR&C in 1974. A special school district charter was 
granted by the Ohio Department of Education. Each of the 
institutions served as branch campuses of the school district. 
Currently, the Department of Rehabilitation and Correction 
operates 21 correctional facilities. In response to the 
expansion of the number of f aci 1 ities, as we 11 as to the 
number of inmates within the system, the DR&C Bureau of 
Education and Training has developed into regions which 
administer the educational programs within the prisons. Over 
4500 students are enrolled' in academic programs and 850 
enrolled in vocational programs in the 21 prison facilities 
(See Appendix A). Current student enrollment represents about 
20% of the total Ohio inmate population. 



The Ohio Central School District has also increased the level 
of funding for the operation of the academic, vocational, 
pre-release, and library programs. A greater number of 
teachers and related staff have been employed to provide 
educational services. In addition, increased funding rtas been 
received through the Ohio State Department of Education to 
assist in the development and provision of educational 
services (See Appendix B). 



OBJECTIVES 

In the analysis, the following objectives will be addressed: 

o To provide demographic characteristics of both the male 
and female inmates at the initial reception in the Ohio 
prison system. 

o To provide general information concerning the type of 
felony, and other criminological information of this 
population • 

o To present the available educational information on 
this population • 

o Make recommendations concerning the design of 

correctional education programs for future Ohio Central 
School District programs. 

PROCEDURES 

The data for this report were gathered on all individuals who 
entered the Ohio adult prison system in September and October 
of 1985. This includes all new admissions that were received 
from the 88 counties in Ohio, all parole supervision violators 
and shock probation violators who were returned for not 
conforming to their respective parole and probation 
guidelines, and those convicted of new felony offenses while 
under parole supervision. A total of 1,722 individuals were 
received in the three DR&C reception centers. The intake of 



' prisoners consisted of 166 females and 1,556 males. 

Information was collected on these individuals and placed in 
their respective inmate master files* The inmate master files 
will be transferred with the inmate during his/her 
incarceration* The data for this analysis was collected at 
both the reception centers during the intake process, and at 
the institutions . This aspect of the study is the first phase 
of a longitudinal study of this group of individuals. 
Currently, data are being collected on the institutional 
aspects of the group's behavior; and the final phase of 
the'study will collect data on the group's post release 
behavi or • 

FINDINGS 

In 1985, the Ohio Department of Rehabilitation and Correction 
received approximately 9,100 inmates into the three reception 
centers. Currently, the average number received on an annual 
basis exceeds 11,000. Therefore, the number of inmates 
included in this sample is approximately 18.9% of the total 
number received for the year 1985. 

As mentioned above, a total of 1,722 individuals were included 
in the study. One hundred sixty-six females were received in 
the months of September and October of 1985; and one thousand 
five hundred fifty-six males were received. The reception 
sample of 1977, with 9.6% females and 90.4% males approximated 
the annual percentage of females and males received by DR&C in 
1985. Racially, the male intake consisted of nearly 40% 
black, less than 2% Hispanic, and the balance of 58% white. 
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The females, however, were over 55% black, less 
Hispanic, and 43.4* white. 



Table 1. 


Racial Breakdown 


of 


1985 


Intake Sample 




Rarp 


% of Females 


\i 
w 


*% 


of Males 


N 


Black 55.42 
White 43.37 
Hispanic -60 
Native American -60 


92 
72 
1 
1 




39.72 
58.48 
1.74 
.06 


618 
910 
27 
1 


Totals 


100 .00 


166 




100.00 


1556 



Data were also gathered on the employment status at the time 
of arrest for the offense. Over 32.5* were unemployed at the 
time of arrest, while- only 21.78* reported being employed 
full-time at the time of the offense. The data concerning the 
employment status of the offenders (as well as a number of 
other variables) were self -reported . This information was not 
verified either during the data gathering process, nor after 
the reception process was complete. Although the 
information is assumed to be reliable, it has not been 
verified. The se If - reported data includes: Employment Status, 
Marital Status, and Claimed Educational Level which will be 
presented be low. 



Table 2. Employment Status of 198l Intake Sample 



L-* as jj> ±. kj j iii cn u 




% of 

Females 




% of 
Males 


M 


Employed Full 


Time 


13 


.26 


23 


22, 


.69 


353 


Employed Part 


Time 


3 


.01 


5 


1 


.87 


29 


Unemployed 




47 


.59 


79 


20. 


.91 


481 


Disabled 




0 


.00 


0 




.96 


15 


Student 




0 


.00 


0 




.90 


14 


Housewife 






.60 


1 


0 


.00 


0 


No Response 




34 


.94 


58 


42 


.67 


664 



Totals 100.00 166 100.00 1556 



The marital status of the inmates was also recorded during the 
initial intake process. For both males and females, 
approximately 50% reported being single, while only 16% of the 
females reported being married or in common law relationships. 
The males, however, reported that 38% were either married or 
in common law relationships. 



Table 3. 


Marital Status 


of 


1985 Intake 


Sampl e 


Marital 


% of 




% of 




Status 


Females 


N 


Males 


N 


Single 


50.0 


83 


50.2 


781 


Marr ied 


13.9 


23 


23.7 


368 


Divorced 


15*7 


26 


8.2 


127 


Widowed 


4.2 


7 


.2 


4 


Separated 


6.6 


11 


3.1 


48 


Common Law 


2.4 


4 


14.3 


223 


No Response 


7.2 


12 


.3 


5 


Totals 


100.0 


166 


100.0 


1556 



The age at the time of arrest is interesting to note for each 
of the sub-samples of the population. Nearly half of the 
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females were 29 years or under at me time or in« 

for the males 62.6% were 29 years or under at the time of 

arrest- Over 88% of this sample were under the age of 40. 



Table 4- Age at the Time of Arrest - 1985 Intake Sample 



Age at the Time % of 

of Arrest Females N 

Under 20 
20 * 24 years 
25 - 29 years 
30 - 34 years 
35 - 39 years 
40 - 44 years 
45 years & older 

Totals 100.0 " 166 100.0 1556 



5.4 


9 


9.3 


145 


19.3 


32 


28.6 


445 


23.5 


39 


24.7 


384 


24.7 


41 


17.2 


268 


16.9 


28 


8.6 


134 


8.4 


14 


5.7 


89 


1.8 


3 


5.9 


91 



Another area of concern for the correctional education 
administrator is whether or not the inmate has a history o 
drug and/or alcohol abuse, or a history of mental illness. 
Table 5. summarizes the information collected during the 
reception process as well as information gathered from 
Pre-Sentence Investigations (PSI). 
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Table 5. Presence of the History of Alcohol Abuse, Drug 

Abuse, or Mental Illness in the 1985 Intake Sample 



. Yes No Hissing 

% N % N % N 

Females (N=166) 

Alcohol Abuse 22.3 37 47.0 79 30.7 51 

Drug Abuse 44.0 73 26.5 44 29.5 49 

Mental Illness 20.5 34 48.2 80 31.3 52 



Males (N=1556) 

Alcohol Abuse 42.4 660 

Drug Abuse 38.9 605 

Mental Illness 13.7 213 



57.4 993 .2 3 

60.9 948 .2 3 

85.7 1334 .6 9 



As part of the initial reception process, inmates are 
classified into security levels. The DR&C currently uses four 
security classification levels: maximum, close, medium, 
and minimum security. The classifications are based on the 
severity of the crime, years to be served, whether violence 
has been part of the current crime, evidence of escapes or 
escape attempts, and previous criminal history. Initial 
security designations will assist 

reception coordinators in determining which institutions 
inmates should be sent to. The data, as presented in Table 6, 
show that a majority of the females and over 33* of the males 
are initially classified as minimum security. In addition, 
over 85% of the females and 77% of the males are classified as 
medium security or less* 
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6. Initial Security Classification - 1985 Intake Sampl 



Initial Security 
riassif icaticn 


% of 

Females 


N 


* of 

Males 


N 


Maximum Security 
Close Security 
Medium Security 
Minimum Security 
Missing Data 


0.0 
0.6 
24.7 
63.3 
11.4 


0 
1 
4 1 

19 


0.4 
15.0 
43 • 2 

^4 1 

J *m • X 

7.3 


7 

233 
b 

530 
114 


Totals 


100.0 


166 


100.0 


1556 



The data collection process also included a recording of the 
estimated length of incarceration for individual inmates. 
Calculations were based on the date of admission into the 
prison system and the date of the inmates* first parole 
hearing or the end of the definite sentence release date. The 
difference between the two were calculated and recorded. Ohio 
has both determinate and indeterminate sentencing. The type 
of sentences are dependent upon the severity of the crime and 
the level of the felony. Generally, the lower levels of 
felonies are determinate sentences; as the felony level 
increases, a greater proportion of the sentences are 
indeterminate. The significance of the data on the estimated 
time of release is that the inmate will be aware of his/her 
first parole or release date. Inmate decisions regarding 
whether or not to participate in correctional education 
programs may be influenced by their perception regarding the 
length of time of their incarceration. It is believed that 
the inmate would then consciously or unconsciously determine 
if he/she would have -enough time" to get involved in academic 
or vocational programs within the institution. The estimated 
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time of release may also influence educational counselors 
regarding the placement of the inmates into academic and 
vocational programs • 

As summarized in Table 7, the majority of the sample have an 
estimated time of release of 2 years or less. A significant 
percentage of the inmates are estimated to spend less than a 
year in the prison system. It should also be noted that 12% 
of the sample group had estimated release dates of 5 years or 
more. This group may tend to increase proportionately in the 
population as the "short timers" matriculate through the 
prison system and return to the community. 



Table 7. Estimated Time 


of Release 


for the 


1985 Intake 


Sample 


Estimated Release Time 


% Females 


N 


% Males 


N 


1 year or less 


53.6 


89 


44.9 


761 


1.1 - 2 years 


26.5 


44 


21.9 


341 


2.1 - 3 years 


6.6 


11 


10.4 


162 


3.1 - 4 years 


7.3 


12 


7.8 


121 


4.1 - 5 years 


3.0 


5 


3.0 


48 


5 • 1 yrs or more 


3.0 


5 


12.0 


186 


Totals 


100.0 


166 


100.0 


1556 



Another area of sel f - reported data involves the claimed 
educational level. Inmates are requested to give the last 
grade level of school attended and to state whether or not 
they have earned a high school diploma or a high school 
equivalency certificate (GED). Over 42% of the 
females and 60% of the males in the sample reported they did 
not complete high school. The claimed educational level is 
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summarized in Table 8. 

Table 8. Clai ad Educational Level - 1985 Intake Sample 



Claimed Educational 
Level 


% of 
Females 


N 


% of 
Males 


N 


6th Grade or Less 
*• n 12th Grade 
High School/GED 
Beyond High School 
Missing Data 


1.2 
41.0 
15.1 

9.6 
33.1 


2 
68 
25 
16 
L5 


2.0 
57.3 
29.6 
10.3 
.8 


31 
891 
461 
160 

13 


Total s 


100.0 


166 


100.0 


1556 



During the reception process the inmates are administered the 
Test of Adult Basic Education to determine the approximate 
level of educational achievement. The Test of Adult Basic 
Education measures achievement in the areas of reading, 
grammar, spelling, and math. The composite grade level scores 
of the Test of Adult Basic Education were used in the 
following table. The test results of the female sample of the 
1985 Intake Study were not available or were not recorded at 
the time of the initial data collection and, therefore, only 
male dataware reported in Table 9. 



Table 9. Tested Educational 


Level of the 


1985 Intake Sample 


Tested Grade Level 


% of Males 


N of Males 


0.0 - 2.0 


5.7 


88 


2.1 - 4.0 


8.8 


138 


4.1 - 6.0 


15.8 


246 


6.1- 8.0 


24.3 


377 


8.1 - 10.0 


23.9 


372 


10.1 or above 


13.4 


209 


Missing Data 


8.1 


126 


Totals 


100.0 


1556 
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SUMMARY 

From the above data, the general characteristics of the male 
and female offenders upon entry to the correctional system are 
similar to a certain degree. Offenders are disproportionately 
black • Over 41.2% of the offender population is black versus 
9.97% of the overall Ohio population (U.S. Census 1980). A 
significant number of offenders were unemployed at the time of 
arrest. Over 32.5% reported that they were unemployed at the 
time of arrest, and only 21.8% of the offender population 
reported being employed full-time at the time of arrest. The 
majority of the intake sample is under the age of 30 and 
nearly 90% of this population is under the age of 40. A 
significant portion of the offender population at initial 
reception has acknowledged the influence of alcohol and drug 
abuse, as well as a high proportion of this group have 
experienced some mental illness. Another interesting aspect 
of thi s analysis i s that the over three -quarters of thi s 
population is classified as medium and minimum security , and 
the vast majority are expected to serve less that 2 years of 
prison time. 

Over time there will probably be a gradual concentration of 
1 ong- term offenders in the close and maximum security 
institutions • As the short term offenders are received and 
processed through the system, the rate of turnover in the 
medium and minimum security institutions will increase. 
Meanwhile, the higher security institutions will probably 





stagnate relative to tne turnover rate in tne lower ce< 
institutions because of the concentration of long term 
offenders in the higher security institutions. 



CONCLUSION 

The challenge, then, is to determine the best educational 
programs appropriate to the population and the resources 
available- Currently, the DR&C offers a variety of programs 
including Adult Basic Education, High School Equivalency 
Preparation (GED), vocational, and pre-release programs- In 
addition, post-secondary institutions offer both academic and 
technical programs at the Associate and Bachelor's degree 
level. The Adult Basic Education Programs concentrate on 
basic literacy and computational skills. Adult Basic 
Education (ABE) is mandatory for those inmates which test 
below the 6th grade level on the Test of Adult Basic 
Education. Inmates are required to participate in the ABE 
program for at least 90 days or 1 quarter. Attendance beyond 
the initial 90 days is voluntary. GED classes prepare 
students for Test of General Educational Development; when the 
GED is passed, the student is awarded a high school 
equivalency certificate. This certificate is widely 
recognized in lieu of a high school diploma for both 
employment and col lege entrance re qui rements . 



One of the advantages of the Adult Basic Education program is 
that students are able to enter the program on a "open entry, 
open exit" basis. This allows for the students to come into 
the program throughout the time of incarceration . When 
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transfers to other institutions occur; inmates are able to 
continue their education without a tremendous disruption. 

The vocational education programs on the other hand are based 
on the high school standards developed for the public school 
systems in the State of Ohio. Generally, these programs 
require 720 hours of both classroom instruction and lab 
participation. Within the prison system, this takes 
approximately 6 to 8 months to acquire. With the rapid 
turnover of a significant number of inmates in the system, the 
opportunity to participate in the vocational education 
programs is effectively denied to a large proportion of the 
population. With the time required for initial processing, 
adaptation to the ••home" institution and the future of 
possible transfer to another institution, the chance for 
enough time to complete a vocational program is greatly 
diminished • 

The same holds true for post-secondary educational 
opportunities. The initial quarter/semester of education may 
be a possibility, but the chance to complete an associates' 
degree is prohibitive, unless the inmate is doing a 
significant amount of time . The col leges and universities 
which offer post -secondary educational programs in the prisons 
are 1 o eked into thei r respective quarter and semester 
calendars • The academic terms for the prisons repl icate the 
calendars of the sponsoring post-secondary institution. 
Administratively, it is justifiable to operate in this manner; 
but, given the situation of the incarcerated student it may 
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not be the optimum method to provira post-secondary 
educational opportunities. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations are based on an analysis of the 
intake population sample of the months of September and 
October of 1995. The 1722 inmates selected are considered to 
be representative of the general population of inmates 
received by the DR&C. These recommendations are made in the 
hope that the educational programs will become more attuned to 
the characteristic needs of the inmates received in Ohio. 

Adult Basic Education 

o Continue to provide mandatory education programs for those 
inmates testing below the 6th grade level. The mission of 
the education department should be to deliver literacy 
programs to those who are most lacking in basic skills. 
The ABE programs should also continue the "open entry, 
open exit" method of enrollment and continuing efforts 
should be made to assist students in their transition from 
one institution to another within the system. 



GED 



o The preparation for the GED should be continued and most 
likely be enhanced with the future acquisition of computer 
assisted instructional programs. In fact, the CAI program 
will improve the delivery mechanism of both the Adult 
Basic Education as well as the preparation for the high 



school equivalency tests 
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Vocat i onal Education 

o The opportunity for vocational training is limited due to 
the structure and time requirements of these programs. 
The Department should endeavor to work with the State 
Department of Educat ion to restructure the program 
requirements into shorter time segments. One program that 
has received some success has been used in the Kentucky, 
Michigan, and New Mexico prison systems (Norton, 
Kiplinger, and Littlefield, 1986). The specific vocational 
course remains basically intact. The training is divided 
into specific skill areas or modules. Specific skill 
areas can then be mastered by the student in about a month 
to 6 weeks. Once the student completes the first training 
module, then he/she is eligible for a certificate for that 
module. If the student is able to continue the training, 
then he/she may enroll in the next module. The student 
continues to gain skills in each module that he/she has 
time to complete. Once the student completes all of the 
basic training modules then a certificate outlining all 
the modules of the total vocational program is granted. 
If the student is unable to complete all of the modules, 
at least he/she has documentation of training in one or 
several modules. For example, in an automotive mechanics 
program, the modules may consi st of subtopics : Engint 
Tune-ups, Brakes, Transmissions, Carburetors, Automotive 
Electronics , etc • Each of these modules would be broken 
down into four to six week segments and each could be 
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mastered in a relatively short time period. This would 
• allow a greater number of inmates to have the opportunity 
to gain some much needed vocational skills prior to 
returning to the community. 

Post- Secondary Education 

o The efficient transfer of information and documents 
among the participating post-secondary institutions is 
essential. The DR&C has made strides to assist in this 
process by convening the Ohio Penal Education Consortium 
(OPEC). The members of this group consist of 
representatives from each of the post-secondary schools 
offering col lege- level programs in Ohio prisons. In 
addition , these representatives of the DR&C are al so 
voting members of OPEC. The primary objective of the 
consortium is to increase the communication among the 
member col leges and the Department , and to attempt to 
solve mutual probity. One consistent problem is the 
transfer of academic credit as well as tuition grant 
information. Each educational institution processes 
information differently and attempts at cooperation have 
not yet developed into an efficient system of 
information transfer. 



Other Recommendations 

The Department of Rehabilitation and Correction should 
continue to support both the substance abuse program and the 
pre-release programs. With the significant percentage of 
offenders who have substance abuse problems, the need for 
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these programs is evident and should be continued as a high 
priority of the Social Services section of the Department. 
The development and enhancement of the Pre-Release programs 
should continue. This program provides an inmate with the 
opportunity to improve his employment and transition skills 
prior to release to community* The Pre-Release Program 
concentrates on job readiness, job seeking, and job retention 
skills. Given the high unemployment of the intake population, 
these employment, as well as the transition skills are needed 
to increase the basic chance of obtaining employment once the 
inmate is released to community. 

Finally, the concept of integrating the total academic, 
vocational, and work experiences while incarcerated into as 
meaningful a continuum should be the highest priority of the 
Bureau of Education and Training. The Training, Industry and 
Education (T.I.E.) conept as presented by the Ohio Plan by the 
Department of Rehabilitation and Correction needs to be 
fulfilled. An on-going process of honing and developing 
linkages within the correctional system among academic and 
vocational education and related job assignments within the 
incarceration experience would give greater meaning to the 
inmates' prison time and enhance the chances of success after 
release. The development of an academic and vocational 
transcript with an associated Job portfolio will assist the 
ex-offender in the transition from the institution to the 
community and, hopefully, to become a tax payer rather than a 
tax burden. 
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Ohio Department of Rehabilitation and Correction 
Ohio Central School District 
Average Quarterly Enrollment 
July i f 1987 - June 30 t 1988 



Institution 


ABE 


High 
School 


Special 
Programs 


Vocational 


College 
In-House 


College 
Tech. 


College 
Corr. 


Total 




ACI 


76 


C 




6.5 


69 


0 


0 


151.5 


CCI 


US. 5 


0 




59.75 


105.25 


53 . 5 


27.25 


394.25 


DCI 


111.75 


0 




7.5 


76 


0 


0 


195.25 


HCF 


50 


0 




11.5 


0 


48 


4 . 75 


114.25 


LECI 


210.25 


79 . 75 


24.5 


96.75 


297.75 


0 


0 


709 


LCI 


143.75 




6 


72 


202.5 


0 


6. 75 


436 


LOCI 


195.5 


0 




53 


190.5 


40.5 


76 • 5 


556 


MACI 


107.75 


0 




15 


22.25 


0 


6.75 


151. 75 


MCI 


187 


0 




104.5 


51.5 


72.5 


49 


464.5 


OCI 


172 


0 




32 


136.6 


0 


13.6 


354.2 


CRW 


242.75 


0 


14.5 


65 . 75 


95.75 


34.5 


25.75 


479 


OSR 


162. 5 


69.25 


17.75 


111.25 


170.75 


0 


C 


o •} 1 . c 


PCI 


66 . 3 


0 


0 


0 


27.3 


0 


0 


S3. 6 


RCI 


193 


0 


0 


17.5 


134.5 


10.5 


17 


372.5 


see I 


170 


0 


0 


37.5 


219.25 


0 


20.25 


447 


SCI 


120 


0 


79 


45.75 


130 


33 


27.75 


435*5 


TOTALS 


2362.05 


149 


141.75 


736.25 


1928.9 


292.5 


275.35 


5885.8 
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